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The new building 


Through the generosity of its trustees, friends and patrons the Museum of 
Modern Art has already raised more than three-fourths of the million dollars 
necessary for the erection of its new building. It has also taken title to the site 
on which the new building will stand. This site includes 130 feet on 53nd Street 
between 5th and 6th Avenues, New York, and extends north through that block 
to a 70-foot frontage on West 54th Street. It contains the property at 11 West 
53rd Street occupied by the Museum for the past five years. 

In the fall of 1936 the Museum acquired 9, 11 and 13 West 53rd Street by 
exchanging for them other properties purchased as a possible building site with 
an endowment fund raised three years ago. The remainder of the present site— 
15, 17 and 19 West 53rd Street and the frontage on West 54th Street—has been 
given to the Museum by Mr. and Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 

The entrance to the new Museum will be on 53rd Street. The building, of 
steel-reinforced concrete, will stand five stories high, with a penthouse and, on 
the west, a tower rising 26 feet above the penthouse level. White marble will 
face the front and one side of the main block, and the tower will be faced with 
a dark stone. The rear wall is to consist, for the most part, of plate glass, and 
behind the building there will be a garden for the exhibition of sculpture. 

The interior has been planned with an eye to all the expanding activities of 
the Museum. The basement will contain a large lecture room and a lounge. 
Storerooms and shipping rooms will take up the mezzanine. The first floor, with 
large windows overlooking the street in front and the garden at the back, will 
probably be used entirely for temporary exhibits. The second and third floors 
as well will be reserved for exhibition space. The fourth floor will provide 
offices, a projection room and a shipping department for the Museum of 
Modern Art Film Library, and it will also house the library of the Museum 
and its print collection. The staff of the Museum will have its offices on the 
fifth floor, and the penthouse will include several rest rooms and a large con- 
ference room, surrounded by a wide terrace. The tower will contain stairways, 


elevators, fire stairs and various equipment required by the building depart- 
ment and, on the ground level a truck entrance. 

The members of the Building Committee for the Museum are Stephen C. 
Clark, Chairman; A. Conger Goodyear, President of the Museum; and Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, Treasurer. The architects are Philip L. Goodwin and Edward 
D. Stone, Associated. It is hoped that the new Museum will be ready for occu- 
pancy in the fall of 1938. 
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Gifts of the Advisory Committee 


The following note has been written for the bulletin by Mr. George L. K. 
Morris, chairman of the sub-committee which selected the 1936 gifts of the 
Advisory Committee. 


Six works by contemporary artists, presented to the Museum of Modern Art as 
the 1936 gift of the Advisory Committee, were exhibited at the Museum dur- 
ing February and March. Their acquisition was made possible through the 
fund raised annually by the Committee. 

With the 1935 fund examples of pioneer works of the modern movement 
had been selected. In 1936 the Committee decided to present several of the 
important contemporary artists who have more recently diverted the strong 











Composition, by Joan Miré6, and Human Concretion, by Hans Arp, two of the 1936 gifts of the 
Advisory Committee. 





Composition, Black, White and Red, by Piet Mondrian, a gift of the Advisory Committee. 














plastic tradition of the Cubists into individual channels, and whose work has 
not long been accessible to the American public. Three paintings, two reliefs, 
and a sculpture were selected in Paris—for the most part in the artists’ studios 
—by members of the Committee, with the aid of the Museum’s director. 

From the studio of Hans Arp, one of the founders of Dada, two widely dif- 
fering examples of his work were chosen, both of which were executed in 1935 
—one a painted relief, in the style that has made him famous, the other a sculp- 
ture in plaster, Human Concretion’, which shows the expressive manipulation 
of free-standing form to which he has been turning in recent years. 

Joan Miro is represented by an example from his most important series— 
one of the large Compositions painted in 1933 in Catalonia. The Spanish vio- 
lence of color contrast, the strength and stylistic sureness with which the float- 
ing forms are fixed in space despite the rough, jarring rhythms, mark this as 
an outstanding painting of the current decade. 

Jean Hélion, a Frenchman now living in Virginia, exemplifies a different 
and more complete phase of the movement away from representation. His 
Composition, 1936, stems, as does all his work of recent years, from the early 
drawings of Léger and La Fresnaye; it seems to fit quite naturally into the 
pure, classical French tradition as carried down by Ingres and Seurat from its 
architectonic sources in Poussin and Chardin. 

The plaster relief by John Ferren, a young California painter who lives in 
Paris, shows a coérdination of form and linear movement through space that 
relate him to Hélion; yet the process—a combination of sculpture, painting, 
and engraving—gives this work a personal character and texture. 

The large and important painting by Piet Mondrian completes the list. 
Mondrian, who was a leading member of De Stijl group in Holland in 1916, 
has carried contemporary art into its purest and simplest state. His paintings 
mark the triumph of exactness; the breadth of the dividing lines, and their 
relation to the color and tonal value of the squares they enclose, are perhaps 


as nearly perfect in their sensibility as may be allowed to the world of plastic 
creation. G. L. K. M. 


As Mr. Morris justly suggests, Mondrian and Hélion descend in a direct line from the Cubists. The 
softly curving biomorphic forms of Arp and Miro seem, however, far removed from the angular style 
of Cubism. Both work rather more in the tradition of freely invented abstract or semi-abstract com- 
position which Kandinsky had developed before the War in the Munich “Blue Rider” group (of which 
Arp was an adherent). 


A. H. B., Jr. 


‘Plate 209 in Cubism and Abstract Art. 





Other gifts 


In addition to the works by contemporary artists presented to the Museum 
by the Advisory Committee, a miscellaneous group of recent acquisitions was 
exhibited during February and March. These acquisitions include two oil 
panels by Frank A. Mechau, a native of Kansas who now lives in Colorado. 
The panels, which are studies for murals in the Post Office Department Build- 
ing, Washington, D. C., are entitled Pony Express and Dangers of the Mail. 
They are the gift of A. Conger Goodyear, who is also the donor of The Senate 
(1935), an oil by William Gropper of New York; Still Life (1936), a large oil 
by Franklin C. Watkins of Philadelphia; and Portuguese Dock, Gloucester 
(1936), a watercolor by De Hirsh Margules, Rumanian-born New York artist. 








Pony Express, by Frank A. Mechau, the gift of A. Conger Goodyear. 


A sculpture in wood by Barbara Hepworth and a relief (1935) by Ben 
Nicholson are the first examples of contemporary English sculpture to be ac- 
quired by the Museum. They have been given respectively by William B. 
Bennett and H. S. Ede of London. N. Lély, Counselor of the Royal Greek Lega- 
tion, Washington, D. C., has given Personages (1934), an oil by John Xcéron, 
an American painter of Greek descent. 


Three remarkable works have been presented to the Museum anonymously: 
Alberto Giacometti’s The Palace at 4 a.m. (1933), a Surrealist construction in 
wood (illustrated in Fantastic Art, Dada, Surrealism); The Path of the Air, 
an oil by René Magritte, the first Belgian artist to be represented in the 
Museum’s permanent collection; and Madhouse (1935) by Pavel Tchelitchew, 
the Russian painter and designer for the theatre who now lives in New York. 

D. C. M. 
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Summer exhibition 


During the first week in June the Museum of Modern Art moved to temporary 
quarters at 14 West 49th Street, in Rockefeller Center, with air-cooled galleries 
on the concourse (or basement) level at that address. The new galleries opened 
on June 23rd with an exhibition consisting of painting, sculpture and archi- 
tectural material from the permanent collection, moving picture stills from 
the Museum of Modern Art Film Library, and a number of important loans. 

On entering the exhibition one sees in a large niche the Museum’s most re- 
cent acquisition: a powerful fetish- or totem-like figure, seven feet high, a 
sculpture in bronze by Jacques Lipchitz (illustrated in Cubism and Abstract 
Art). In the galleries are pieces of sculpture by Maillol, Lachaise, Brancusi, 
Belling, Despiau, Archipenko and others. One gallery is devoted to the work 
of 19th century French painters: Cézanne, van Gogh, Gauguin, Seurat, Renoir, 
Degas and Rousseau. European paintings of our own century include works 
by Matisse, Bonnard and Vuillard; by the Cubists, Braque, Picasso, Léger and 
Gris; large abstract compositions by Mondrian, Arp and Miro; fantastic or 
Surrealist pictures by Ernst, Dali, Pierre Roy (and the 16th century Bosch 
follower, Peter Huys). Among the American painters are Marin, Kane, 
Spencer, Demuth, Burchfield, O’Keeffe, Charlot, Hopper and Rivera, supple- 
mented by a special group of 19th century American “folk” artists. 

The architectural section of the exhibition includes examples of the work of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Le Corbusier and Miés van der Rohe, presented through 
the use of models and enlarged photographs. In the same gallery a special ex- 
hibit is on view: a project for a community center designed by the Architects, 
Painters and Sculptors Collaborative. A large model shows the carefully 
planned interrelation of buildings, gardens, pools, sculpture and murals, and 
is supplemented by displays, larger in scale, of sketches for individual murals 
and groups of sculpture. Mr. Barr has said of this joint enterprise: 

“In Greek and medieval times painters and sculptors often collaborated with 
architects to bring about an harmonious and integrated whole. The result was 
the Greek temple or the medieval cathedral. In more recent times, however, 
painters and sculptors have usually been brought in by way of a postscript to 
adorn buildings in a comparatively superficial manner. The Architects, Paint- 
ers and Sculptors Collaborative has definitely broken with this unfortunate 
modern procedure by combining from the start the arts of architecture, paint- 
ing and sculpture. Furthermore, the project is extraordinary because it is self- 
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Project for a Community Center, by the Architects, Painters and Sculptors Collaborative. 


generated, without the patronage of individual or government—though such pa- 
tronage will, of course, be necessary before actual building can be undertaken. 

“The design of this community center is architecturally far more advanced 
than any yet built in America. The sculpture, too, attains a remarkably high 
standard. The use, probably for the first time in serious architecture, of ani- 
mated electric sign technique as mural decoration and the introduction of water 


sculpture for tactile as well as visual purposes, are brilliant innovations. Medi- 


ocrity appears principally among the mural paintings. 

“Tt is greatly to be hoped that projects like this, improved by severe self- 
criticism, can be realized at the World’s Fair or in more permanent locations. 
This spontaneous conjunction of the three arts should be studied as a precedent 
whenever American communities undertake public buildings.” 

This is the first time the collections of the Museum of Modern Art Film 
Library have been drawn upon for an independent exhibition in the Museum’s 
galleries. Under the title, A Brief Survey of the American Film from 1895 
to the Present Day, the Film Library is showing a group of more than two 
hundred moving picture stills. These have been arranged in four sections: 
1895-1903, from the invention of moving pictures to The Great Train Robbery, 
the first filmed story; 1904-1915, from the one-reeler to the epic; 1916-1928, 
the rise of the silent film; 1929-1937, the sound film. 

The summer exhibition will continue until September. The hours are from 
10 a.m. to 6 p.m. daily, including Saturdays, and from 12 p.m. to 6 p.m. on 
Sundays. Mondays will be free to the public but on all other days an admission 
fee of 25 cents will be charged. Members will be admitted free at all times. 
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